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HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES 
AND QUERIES. 



The History of George Rogers Clark's " Memori." 
Documents and Comments. 



Contributed by Miss Minnie Gathright Cook, Milwaukee, Wis. 



George Rogers Clark's "Memoir" — the MS of which is now a part 
of the celebrated Draper Collection in the Historical Library at 
Madison, Wisconsin — has been used to a greater or less extent by a 
numbers of historians in writing the history of the West, but has been 
published in its entirety only once, by Governor William English of 
Indiana, as an appendix to his "Conquest of the Northwest Teiti- 
tory." Unfortunately, Mr. English belonged to the old school, who, 
as one of them expressed himself to me, saw no good in preserving 
the indifferent spelling and punctuation current in Clark's time ; and 
who felt that historical etiquette demanded that, in quoting characters 
of that or any early times, the historian should make their writings 
appear as they probably would have, had those characters lived and 
written in the historian's day. Although English's corrections in 
some instances alter the sense, it is never in a material way, so the 
only real loss to the student is that of historical atmosphere; and if 
English blundered in the one respect, he at least, rendered a great 
service in placing the entire "Memoir" within the reach of students 
at large, until such times as it may be produced literally. 

As the "Memoir" is the only contemporary detailed account we 
have of the transactions in the west from 1775 to 1779, inclusive, it 
is of no small importance to the student of history, to know the 
exact status of this narrative as an authority. Historians are not in 
accord upon this point, partly because it contains hitherto uncorrobo- 
rated statements, and partly because of ignorance of the history of 
the "Memoir," and the consequent uncertainty as to the time it was 
written. Dillon states that it was written at the "united desire of 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison." From this assertion it has been 
assumed that the "Memoir" was written "some thirty or forty years 
after the events of which it speaks," when Clark, "in his old age took 
delight in writing down all sorts of childish stratagems," "half imag- 
inary feats of childish cunning," &c. 

The extracts, given below, from a correspondence between Clark 
and the Honorable John Brown, of Kentucky, give us the history of 
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the "Memoir" as we have it to-day, and show how earnestly Clark 
desired his narrative to be authoritative. The original letters from 
Brown are in the Draper Collection. Clark's letters have been lost 
track of, but they were published in the Commonwealth, (Frankfort, 
Kentucky) , July 25, 1838, with the following explanation : "The father 

[Honorable John Brown] of the Editor of this paper at a very 

early day urged upon the General the importance of reducing to 
writing the principal events of his military campaigns in the West, 
and also his own personal narrative. As an inducement to influence 
General Clark to undertake this task, my father had got the consent 
of the late President Madison to supervise and prepare for the press 

whatever materials might be furnished We have taken no other 

liberties with these precious documents than to arrange the punctua- 
tion." The Clark extracts in this article are from the Commonwealth. 
Brown opened the subject in a letter dated, New York, 5 July, 1789, 
as follows : 

"My dear General, I must beg that you will pardon the liberty which 
I am going to take; I have a request to make of you and as it is 
one of consequence I must premise that I am not only seconded in 
making it but urged to it by some of the most important Characters 
in the Union — it is — that you will favor the World with a Naration 
of your Campaigns in the Western Country — The United States now 
find themselves in possession of a territory N. W. of the Ohio of vast 
extent & of immense value to which all turn their Eyes as being the 
only certain fund for the discharge of the National Debt & altho it 
is confest by all that we owe it to your enterprize & successful exer- 
tions, yet the incredible Difficulties & Dangers you incountered & the 
gallant exploits which led to & secured the acquisition are but partially 
and imperfectly known — All wish to know & you alone are in posses- 
sion of this Information & should you decline to communicate it the 
latest posterity will regret the loss of what would contribute the most 
interesting Pages in the Annals of the Western World & would be 
an ornament to the History of the American Revolution. Mr. Madi- 
son whose literary and Political Character now attract the attention 
of all America is so much engaged in the success of this application 
that he has desired me to inform you, that to lessen the task if you 
will furnish the material & it is agreeable to you he will carefully 
attend to the arrangement & style so as to usher it into the world in 
a Dress suitable to the importance of the Subject. 

"You cannot be too minute in the detail of Causes & effects — of 
Views & Measures — of occurances & transactions during those suc- 
cessful Campaigns — Circumstances & facts which may appear unim- 
portant to you will not be thought so by others — Copies of the Letters 
which passed between you & the Executive of Virginia of Treaties 
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with and speeches to & from the Indians may be inserted with great 
propriety as 'tis of importance to preserve them & they must neces- 
sarily throw great light upon the Subject." [Draper Coll., 53 J., 80.] 

On August 20, 1789, Clark wrote to Brown from Louisville: 

"Your favor of the 5th July, came safe to hand — I thank you for 
the trouble you took in my favor with Mr. Holingsworth. I suppose 
that I could do no better than to pay him, and fly to those reflections 
that have frequently eased me on similar occasions. The requisition 
you make, Sir, by your letter is such, that a complience will be in 
some degree, destroying a resolution that I have long concluded on, 
that of burying the rise and progress of the War in this quarter in 
oblivion ; which is in my power as all light cast on it by any other 
person must be faint indeed. Great part of the most material papers 
are either lost or made use of as waste paper, and rinding my nature 
such that it was impossible for me to be void of some affection for 
the people I had suffered so much for in the establishment of their 
interests, that I have frequently destroyed papers that were of such 
a nature that the reading of them would in some measure cool 
that spark that still remained, and tend to aggravate the crime 
of the people — that by having nothing about me that might fre- 
quently fall in my way and renew my ideas, and by attempting if 
possible, to forget the various transactions that have happened I 
might again reconcile myself to live in a country that I was always 
been fond of and with a people whose prosperity I have untill lately, 
studied with delight. For the want of those helps alluded to it would 
require time and recollection to collect materials necessary to com- 
pose a true narrative of this department. Some papers I can collect, 
and will immediately set about this business, and, as soon as finished, 
enclose them to you, probably in four or five months. I shall take no 
other pains than that of stating facts and occurences &c. If this is 
to make its appearance in the world there is no person I could be 
more happy in their handling the subject than Mr. Madison. You 
will be pleased to favor me in presenting my most sincere thanks to 
that gentleman for his expression in my favor." 

The subject of Clark's financial difficulties on behalf of Virginia 
is a story in itself, but something of it must be known to understand 
some of the bitterness of the above letter. 

Virginia ceded the Northwest Territory to the United States in 
1781, and felt that Congress should pay the expenses incurred in be- 
half of the Territory. This issue was not adjusted between the State 
and Congress and the money paid until about twenty years after 
Clark's death. In the meantime, almost until his death more than 
thirty years after the close of the war, Clark was pressed, and in 
several instances, sued for the amount of the bills against the State, 
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most of which he had vouched for. Some of the appeals with which 
he was harassed were as curious as they were piteous and began to 
come to him before he was through contracting debts for the cause. 
Here is one of several from John Gibson, the trader, who furnished 
supplies to Clark and Colonel John Gibson, at Pittsburg, for the 
thwarted Detroit Campaign, dated November 12, 1782. 

"Now in my Great Distress I Send you these Lines Everything 
that I have is Going to be Sold for Some debt I contracted for part 

of the goods you got from me I hope you have Gratitude and 

onnor to make me hole." [Draper Coll., 52 J., 56.] 

Hollingsworth, to whom Clark refers, had taken up some of the 
claims and had refused a compromise offered by Clark through Brown. 
Clark had nothing to pay with but lands, of which he had taken up 
large quantities. A great part of this was in litigation at the time 
Brown proposed the writing of the narrative, the trouble being with 
the Virginia land commissioners, who, because of recent land laws 
were suing to recover a large tract, (some 30,000 acres) from Clark. 
The suit was eventually decided in Clark's favor but was pending all 
the Virginia land commissioners, who, because of recent land laws 
the time Clark Was engaged upon his "Memoir." When we consider 
these and other grievances that he had endured — all very deep and 
real to him — we can only wonder at the freedom of the "Memoir" 
from bitterness and prejudice, and give Clark credit for appreciation 

Clark's letter of August 20th, was not answered by Brown for sev- 
eral months. In the meantime he wrote again to Brown, January 
30, 1790, about securing a patent for an invention of his for the pro- 
pelling of boats, but made no mention of his narrative. This brought 
a letter from Brown, dated New York, 27 Apr., 1790, in which he 
said : "Your favor of the 20th August signifying your willingness 
to favor the World With a Narative of your Campaigns in the Western 
Country gave me as well as many of your friends in this quarter 
great pleasure. I hope you have not relinquished a work which would 
make so important an addition to the History of the Revolution — Mr. 
Madison will chearfully undertake to revise and arrange the collec- 
tion of facts should you please to put it into his Hands but begs you 

Clark replied to this : 

"Jefferson July 15 — 1790 As to the Narrative; I have been at 

to desend in the recital even to minutia." [Draper Coll., 53 J., 88.] 
a great deal of trouble in attempting to recover several copies that 
I was in hopes was in the hands of Captains Harrison and Brashears 
at the Natches, and others but found myself disappointed and have 
set about the business without those helps, have tasked myself to spend 
two days in the week and have got through about one hundred pases. 
I wish before I close this business to receive every querie of im- 
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portance on the subject that yourself and Mr. Madison could imagine. 
The more I enter into this business, the better I am pleased at the 
undertaking, and frequently I suppose, I experience the same feelings 
that actuated me at the time of those transactions. I believe that 
through myself, every thing past, relative to this country may be 
known. If this should fortunately meet with a quick passage I may 
probably get an answer from you in two months. Judging from the 
progress I make, to be nearly closing this business by that period. 
"Please present my respects to Mr. Madison." 
Clark wrote again under date of Jefferson, July 29, 1790: 
"In my last of this inst, I informed you of the progress I have 
made in the narrative you wish for. I have advanced but slowly for 
the want of papers that have been destroyed by one means or another. 
Of course I require more study and recollection to go on with this 
business. The papers relative to the years 78 — 79 are those that I 
have been at the greatest loss for. Some I have recovered. In the 
winter of 1779 on the request of Col. G. Mason of Fairfax, I wrote 
him a pamphlet that contained great part of our proceedings up to 
that time. I have wrote to him for it in hopes that he might find 
it among his old papers but have got no answer from him. As he 
is convenient to you by post I should thank you to try and recover 
it for me and send it by the first opportunity. If I get this I shall 
be tolerably complete and correct in what I have done." 

These two letters were not received by Brown until December 7th, 
because of his "tour through Vermont & the Eastern States." His 
answer appears, unfortunately, to be the last of this correspondence: 

"Philad'a 8 Dec'r 1790 It affords real satisfaction to me as also 

Mr Madison (to whom I have communicated the contents of your 
letters) to find you have made so great progress in compiling your 
Narrative of the Western Campaigns — I hope you will persevere to 
the completion of this interesting work which I am fully persuaded 
will make an important addition to the History of the American Revo- 
lution. Neither Mr. Madison nor myself can undertake to propose 
queries to you not being sufficiently acquainted with the subject — but 
we fully unite in the request that in collecting material you will not 
use a sparing hand — many things may appear very interesting to 
others which you might think unimportant & any redundancy which 
may be thus created can easily be retrenched upon a revisal — 

"By next Post I shall write to Colo. Mason for the Pamphlet you 
mention & should it come to hand I shall be careful to forward it 
to you by the first opportunity." [Draper Coll., 53 J., 89.] 

Clark never received the Mason letter, which may be one reason 
his MS. was never put into Madison's hands. The desired paper 
did not find its way to Kentucky until half a century later when 
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Mason's grandson, George Mason, gave it to the Kentucky Historical 
Society. The Society was about to go to pieces and the letter fell 
into the hands of the late Judge Henry Pirtle, of Louisville, and is 
now the property of his son, Judge James Pirtle of the same place. 
In 1869, it was published under the title of "The Illinois Campaign" — 
corrected after the manner of that time — and a reprint of this appears 
in English's work. A duplicate, copied from the original, is in my 
possession. 

Whether the "Memoir" was ever longer than at present, is not 
known. There are 128 pages of the MS., including Indian speeches; 
and 100 of these, Clark tells us, were written within a year. He 
wrote for at least a year longer. Jefferson, in a letter to Judge Harry 
Innes, April, 1791, says : 

"We are made to hope he is engaged in writing an account of his 
expeditions north of Ohio. They will be valuable morsels of history 
and will justify to the world those who have told them how great 
he was." [Ford's Writings of Thos. Jefferson, Vol. 5, 295.] 

Innes says in his reply of May 30, 1791, "Since the reception of 
your Letter I have seen Genl. Clark and find he is writing the History 
of his Expeditions & will complete the work in the course of this 
summer." [State Dept. MS., Washington.] 

These letters lead one to think that Clark was writing of all of his 
successful expeditions. Dr. Draper seems to have been under this 
impression, for, when he acquired the MS., he wrote a letter of in- 
quiry to Mann Butler, who was the first historian to use the "Memoir." 
Butler replied, January 31, 1846: "I hear with great pain that the 
Clark Memoir which I twice copied with great care, should be muti- 
lated. It, however, was never complete from the hands of the author 
so far as I received from the hands of his brother, the late Gen. W. 
Clark." 

The only mutilations were some missing pages. The MS. is, to- 
day, in splendid condition. English, who used the Dillon copy, speaks 
of several pages missing from the original ; but he made only a 
"partial" examination of the original, and did not discover that the 
indefatigable Mr. Draper had recovered the missing negroes, and that 
they are to be found at the end of the MS. proper. One of the Butler 
copies is in the Draper Collection, the other in the possession of 
Colonel Reuben T. Durrett, of Louisville. For a time one of them 
was with the Kentucky Historical Society. Butler's ideas of "copy" 
were similar to Dillon's. The only duplicate of the "Memoir" that 
I know of is my own, copied from the original. 

Of equal importance with the Clark-Brown correspondence, in 
establishing the reliability of the "Memoir," is a brief account of the 
Vincennes campaign by Joseph Bowman, in the form of a letter and 
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written to his uncle, Isaac Hite, Sr. — of Frederick Co., Virginia — 
which has hitherto escaped the notice of the historian. 

Among the mooted questions of this campaign are the forces under 
Hamilton and Clark, respectively, when each reached Vincennes. The 
number of Clark's men is definitely settled, and backing given to 
Clark's statement as to Hamilton's numbers, by the Bowman letter. 
Indeed, the letter is, in reality, a synopsis of the "Memoir," and as 
it has never been published in part or as a whole, is given here, entire : 
Note (to be appended to the letter). The original of this letter 
is the property of Mr. Temple Bodley, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
great grandson of Jonathan and Nanny Hite Clark. The "Memoir" 
belonged to his father, the late Judge Bodley, of Louisville, who let 
Mr. Draper have it. 



Letter of Joseph Bowman to Mr. Isaac Hite, Esqr. 

Islenoise, Kaskaskai, June 14th, 1779. 
Dear Sr : 

I Received your Letter by Brother Isaac who Arived Saif at 
this Place the 10 of may Last which gave me the Greatest Satisfac- 
tion to hear from you & the rest of my friends so distinate from me, 
I am sorry that it is not in my Power to furnish Isaac With a Quan- 
tity of goods &c. agreeable to his Instructions from you as I should 
approve Of it much could they be had, but Believe me their is none 
in the Country as their has been no supplys brought from New 
Orleans Since Last Summer, by which means I was disappointed of 
Getting a Cargo I had sent for; the traiding Vessels at New Orleans 
has for some time Imployd themselves seaking Of traid Else where 
on the american Coasts. Money has become so plenty here with us 
by traiders from Difirent Quarters that it does not Rate at above 
half as High as it does aney where Else in the United states, so 
that their is no Chance of Purchaceing aney Commodity what Ever 
whereby a prophit might be had from it, at Preasent, and as the 
distance is two great for Isaac to Return without doing something 
I have Recommended him to Continue here and go with our Ridge- 
ments, which Is to start in about four days for Detroit where I hope 
to find goods in great abundance. We have had Every Piece of 
Intiligence we could wish for from that Quarter and make no Doubt 
of our Success. Notwithstanding the Reinforcement by Colo. Mon- 
gomery and our own troops will not Exceed five Hundred men, but 
our men here beeing Accustomed to Success since our Arivel in this 
Country, and their Anxiaty so great, gives us the greatist Confidance 
of their Braverey and good Conduct. 



